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Ir^the 4/iys when the League of Nations was still a theory,
one might discover in the somewhat bewildering number of
propositions for its constitution two main currents of opinion.
On the one hand there were those of the Radical tendency,
who sought -to bring into being something comparable to a
World Government or Super-State. On the other hand
there were those of more conservative temper, who, while
recognising that the time had come for a new and co-operative
effort among nations to prevent the recurrence of such a
tragedy as that of the Great War, held that that co-operation
should be strictly limited to those aspects of international
relations upon which hung the issues of Peace and War.

The theories of the Radical group were many and diverse.
There were those who claimed that the time had come for the
bold experiment of a World Parliament, representative of
the citizenship of civilised nations, and elected along lines of
familiar political experience. This was advanced, not as a
revolutionary idea, but as a stage in the natural evolution
of States. It was claimed that the time had come for the
consideration of international politics upon lines of discussion
and agreement, such as every organised people had become
familiar with in the course of the nineteenth century. And
it was believed that by this device the League of Nations might
be prevented from becoming simply a bureaucratic body, or
a League of Governments. Much was said and written of the
need of securing something nearer the life of the people than
the old diplomatic machinery could provide, so that issues
which the admittedly imperfect organisation of the past had
left to the arbitrament of the sword should now be settled
by peaceful discussion between nations; as the experience
of the nineteenth century had shown that they might be so
settled between factions at home.

This appeal for the inauguration of a World State underlay
much of the thought of those whose creed in economic matters,
as well as political, was sufficiently tinged with dissatisfaction
at the imperfect arrangements of the old regime to be more